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ASSUMPTIONS 

• - • 

mpetency-based education has attracted more attention, more 
advocates, and more antagonists than any other recent move- 
ment in education. Witf^in its short history, 17 states have pro- 
posed CB£. as an ('^ alternative, means to certify teachers, 131 
universities operat^ CBE programs, federal ^projects mandate it, 
AAUP damns it, researchers decry its lack of ' supporting evi- 
dence, and proponents employ it as a way to collect such evidence. 

The basic assumptions of CBE are difficult to refute. All pro- 
fessional schools would like to prepare compietent professionals. 
CBE postulates that^ certification/witi be granted only when com- 
petence is demonstratedi^y Ihe^rospective professional. ^ 
The concepts underlying .CBE are .relatively straightforward. 
- Cqmpetenty statements ire derived from ttie role of tlie prac- 
t'rcin^ professional explicitly stating what the learner is. to dem- 
onstrate for successful completion o( the .prograip^ and made 
public in advance of instruction. While such competencies may 
include cogni(/v^ objectives (what the prospectivie professional 
knows), the primary emphasis is on performance (what the pros- 
pective professional can do), and consequence objectives (what 
the effect of the prospective professional is on Jiis clients). It 
seems more important that, professionals be able to practice their 
art, and to bring about positive change in clients, than sin^ply to 
know about professional actions. Within a CBE program, learner 
'progress is contingent upon demonstrating competencies. Assess- 
ment and instcuction are^derived from and linked to competencies. 

Thus, the total program is designed around statements of com* 
petencie$--rcompetencies assumed to be integral to the role of a 
professional. - \ 
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CBE is primarily an approach to insiruition: / the value of a 
specific CBE pronram depenlK largely on its comfpetencies. Some 
institutions have mac li' i*xtedsive literature searcljies. worked with 
practicing professionals, dyveloped theoretical constructs; ^nd 
finally designt^d an integrated program. Others have simply re- 
written goals and activities for each of their courses into behav- * 
ioral objective formats, and called themselves CBE. Some pfo- 
grams have carefully edited Iheir dbjectives and continued to im- 
prove assessment systems: others ar6 not so much concerned 
\vith cbntihuai revisioA and improvement. Some are committed 
to innovations; others to traditional approaches. Yet all claim to 
be competency-based! 

While there may be some variance in the definition of CBE 
itself, the distinguishing feature of most CBE programs is the 
way in which designers identified competencies, the innovative- 
ness of their approach, the congruence . between program re-' 
quirements and the needs of beginning teachers, and the 'useful- 
ness of instruction and assessment procedures. ^ 

^This fastbacL describes .one CBTE progTram. its underlying 
rationale, program design, andt implementation procedures. It is 
not presented as an eicemplar fojr other programs, but simply as 
* a\description of how one group went about the task of improv- 
ing teacher education. 

Perhaps the most effective' way to grasp the program is to 
tour the College of Education. University of Houston, and then^ 
go to a nearby elementary school We'll talk with* some of the 
people as we go; we- want you to /ee/ the program as well as 
to be able to describe it, But let's follow CBE principles ahd 
make our objective clear and publif;. After readingUhe following 
tour you will be able to describe' several of the activities in the 
CBE program and discuss the rationale for their inclusion. 



CBE in Acliont The Top of an Iceberg 




BeforeVe start our tour of the college, some background infor- 
matioriwill put the visit In perspective. The College of Education 
building was completed in 1971— open in design with large spac^&r-^ 
movable walls and furniture, wide glass areas; deslgnedT lo 
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model innovative' scficxil plants ahd to reflect a new style of 
teacher education. The university with its 26.000 students and 
situated in thktnnerHity of Hoi^ston. affirmed the imporiftnce 
of teacher educ§Hton byJocating the College of Education on the 
central maH of the campus. The modern facility and tree«shaded 
campus contrast vividly with the deteriorating homes which sur- 
round it. The . mission of the ^college is not only to innovate 
and study ^eacher education, but to deliver viable programs for 
teachers in ^rtner-tity schools.^ 

,We will begin by faking an elevator to the fdurth floor.. 
Room 416 is a seminar-si2ed room, like a do/en others, to acf 
commodate 12 to 20 people. These rooms provide for vital in^ 
terdction, an opportunity Jdr people id express themselves, to 
ex(}lore ideas, to probe attitudes and feelings. 

Today, Don Edwards is interpreting the results of several 
tests for c IS' prospective physical education tetachers. ^ Several 
weeks ago they completed a battery of tests which included the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Minnesota Teacher Ap- 
titude lnventq;y; Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Work Motivation 
Index, and th6 Vocational Preference Index. These tests were 
machine stored; norms drawn for the 600 students in the be- 
ginning phase of the program; and noiw Dr. Edwards, member 
of the Counselor Iducation Department, discusses results with 
students. Each student examines his own tc?sf results as Edwards 
describes what varbus scores may mean, interprets profiles, an- 
swers questions, and leads a lively discussion. Individuals may 
confer privately with him about personal concerns. 

, As the session' ends, we stop Chris and Ginger, asking them 
how thiffits into their CBTE program/ "We are just beginning/' 
tfiey tell us. "This initial part of our first set of experiences 
is called 'Career Decision Experiences.' Within a few weeks'' we 
are expected to decide whether or not teaching is for us, and 
what age and kind of cliildren we feel we can ^ork with best., 
Novy we are gathering information and ideas to make those 
decisions.*' "Can you describe some of the Career Decision « 
Experiences?" ' . ^ 

"We are visiting and working in three school settings during 
a six-week period-the two of us plus Marshall and Ron visited,'^ 
^Red Elementary School. Ryan Middle School, and Sharpstown 



High School. We had spei^k questions to ask and observations 
to make in each. BasfcallyTWwanted to know what teachers 
.did. what students were likeTahd what the school was lik?. 
Although we have beep out oi high school only tWd years, jve 
were surprised at how little we. really knew about schools. My 
seminar iLder calls this.our 'reality training.' ^. ^ > , . . 

- • "We also completed an Employment Module which included 
.' information on job availability, salary and benefits, and problems 
faced bY beginning teachers-infdrination which might help us 
' decide about teaching. Th#n there was a (yiulticultuial Module 
whicfi introduced us to varying values in schools, and helped 
«s understand our school observations.. We will continue this 
study throughout the prdgMnf, so thisds just the initial dose! 

"The 15 ptople you saw today meet weekly in a seminar as 
part of Cveer Decision Experience^. This t)rovides us with.ijn 
opportunity to discuss what we have seen^ and' to determine 
what we^ need to focus observations on in our school next week. 
• As Chris and Ginger Ifeave. we might |Joint out that, as a re- 
suft of these- experifioces, about 10 percent of our students will 
decide not to-teach and another 10 percent will change from 
secondary to elementary education. ' ^ ■ 

©n the third floor we see an open-area Learning Resources 
Center Open stacks include slide-, and audio tapesj reels of tele- 
vision tapes, programmed r..ateria1s. and ot,her instructional ma-, 
terials neatly boxed. labeled, and numbered. Casually spaced 
around the c?nter are about 40 individual carrels, while hexa- 
gonal tables provide for small-group activities. 

c In one carrel, a yourig man intently watches a slide/tape on 
Coals and Objectifies. He too is in the beginning phase of this 
program and is expected to demonstrate that he can write n- 
structional objectives. He has chosen slide/tape instruction in lieu 
•of a written presentatton, programmed text, or a class lecture. 
The method of instruction in CBE is hot so '["Po^ia"' as his be- 
ina able to write objectives with technical skill. He decided 
which activity to pursue as part of a module on "Instructiona 
Objectives" which includes ji prospectus, ;objectives, listing ot 
alternative instructional activities, and a sample asi^essment. To 
demonstrate competence with the objectives he must meet stan- 
dards in a cognitive test on writing objectives. 
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In later parts of the program, he will apply this tefKnical 
ski|t of objeciive writing as he plans lessons to te^ch. In additiorf, 
he will learn 1o ovaluato the worth of objectives written for 
students he ^is teaching. The competency for which he will 
ultimately be held responsible to be certified is: "2.0— Identifies 
and/or specifies instructional goals and objectives which are 
based on learner needs/' Thus, these objectives and their at* 
tending activities are part of a whole host of objectives leading 
toward a broad and important teaching competency/ 
. Ih another tarret, two students wearing earphones watch a 
5-minute film in which the teaching tactic, Stimulus Variation, 
is modeled. This is part of a series of modules ^which introduce 
teaching skills (set induction, higher order questions* positive re^ 
inforcement, nonverbal behavior, "and cognitive c^losure). Each 
module includes Written materials and a film mod^l^ng the skill. 
EarJy in the program^ students use these skills in micro*teaching 
situations. The emphasis is on doing, not just learning about 
teaching. . 

At one of the tables in the Learning Resources Center, four 
students are reading and. planning for a series of pupil inter* 
views using Piaget techniques. They vyiirread parts of Piaget's 
books, read summaries of his theory, study an article oh inter* 
viewing children* watch a video*tape of it faculty membei' inter- 
viewing children, and. discuss what they did. Many of these ac-\ 
tivities have already been completed. Today as We observe them, 
they are filling out a planning sheet for "Conducting Piaget 
Studies." They are planning for their interviews with children 
by identifying where they can obtain needed equipment. Each 
will interview five children, then all will share their data and 
conclusions, comparing their results with those of Piaget. iThey 
' will also listen to tapes of their interviews, aitique procecjures, 
and maketsuggestions for more effective interviews in the future. 
The outcomes of these activities include not only the ability tp de- 
scribe Piaget methods and concepts, but fti? ability to use his 
methods with children. La^er, when they work in mathematics 
and science, the^e concepts will become mo e specific and sub- 
ject-rela: Ki. V 

In one corner of the center, Professor Jonn Bishop and a stu- 
dent review a video replay of a micro-teacl/ing lesson. They are 
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particularly concerned with inquiry and the extent to which the 
student has ^ei-n .ibll' i" dr.iw middle m hool youngsters irito an > 
inquiry-oriei<ted sor^aj studies le%son. The appropriateness of 
inotivationa) activiti^l' use of probing questiwns. andv the extent 
to which pupils analyze and speculate on the issue are the focus 
of the lesson assessment. 

As Dr. Bishop finishes, we ask him about tjiv function of the 
feedback sessions. He answers. "Two o\ our toncerrt* are con- 
tinuity of experiences and of training;. This student is a senioj^ ^ 
si?e is ready for her last set^of experiences .before internship or 
' Student leacbing. This session totiay- was a preparatory session, 
designedSo determine if she could use in an integrated way the 
teaching skills s^e had demori^lf'ated in previous phases^ While 
"stud^ts may begin by focusii^ on one skill or ajea of profes- • 
sionar competency, we cofiiinMally-press for integratioi\ withm a 
context, li-^tou^wam lo see hovy they start acquiring these in- 
dividual skills why not talk with Sam Miller over there; HeS 
" working with some beginning students now." 

In a small room nearby, four students and their instructor. 
Dr. Miller, a music educator. arp""viewing-a peer taught lesson. 
Each of the four has taught a lesson and now they are collabo-. , 
rating in the critique session. Eli/abelh is wajching a taped les- 
son for instances of reinforcement, j'ohn for set induction and 
closure, Kelly for stimulus variation, and Renda for higher ordei' 
questions. Following the taped replay each will share his data 
with Kelly, wl\o taught the lessqnj^then the group will analyze 
the data and d^aw conclusions. reTated to competency demonstra- 
tion. By collecting and analyzing data on self and others, sti*^ 
dents become more sensitive to what they are doing, and WhyU 
More importantly, they begin to>ork together as a team, V 
In walking down the glassed staircase \o the second floor, dne V\ 
looks down on several .classes being conducted in the huge open \ 
area. In one. James Anderson Is lecturing\io a grqup of students 
on Afro-Ameriran culture, lay Shores demtmstrates the use of 
systems theory in planning a lesson nearby: other studpifl* in- 
dependently work with Cuisenairf rods in Wjoialhematic s labora- 
tory. . / ,. \ 

These open classrooms reflect the character of the building 
and program. Teaching is open: occasional^ a person stops"^to 



listen to a particularly interesting discussion, then moves on. 
» Open classes in fhe college refUut that saiiie openness fqifnd in 
\ ,many fiew schools in this country. One College of EcJucation gc:)al. 
"exemplify what you expedite" formalizes the old ad^ge, ' prac- 
lice what you preach/ * So practicing openness and modern 
methods becomes part pf the program— and a way of life. 
% ^\ i Communication betWeen students and faculty and among stu- 
dents in an individualized program") poses a problem*; Often there 
- is no regularly scheduled .fneeting for such a purpose., Qn_lhe 
second floor a| tfW foot of the staircase is J set of student- 
faculty mail boxes. >|4essages can hk left and picked up; papers 

* re'turned; modules ar^ materials passed along.'* ^ 

* ^ . Oij the first floor, in a fclrge round auditorium cailled the Kiva. 

students, are listening tp a lecture, on psyc hil^jgic al development 
^ pf children. This is one of Ihe opHonal activities for ob|VclTv^ 
in the Psycholqgical ' Foiifidatitvis module^. Small counseling 
rooms ^also are located oh the first floor, connected by one-way 
glass in such a way that gratluate students in counselor education 
can obsen/e instructors Working with stuc^nts. In one room Bob 
Ward, professor irif counselor educaticm. is presiding Personal 
Assessment Feedback Jci a student. This service is^rovided tc* 
students in the. second phase of the prc)gram. and builds upon, 
the results of tests adhKnistered early in the program. These 
feedback sCssipns. however, are always with individuals. Ttfe^ 
. system w^is cksigiied at the p&D Center for ^Teacher Educa-'^- 
tion at Tb)t> University i of Tex^s. Parenthetically.^'when graduates 
of our*^ first ^experimental CBTE group evaluated their program, 
the PAF was Judged as dne of their most valuable personal and 
professional experiences. ^ * • 

CBE. bet^use of its performance liase. requires field settings 
white students observe, act ^s teacher aides, tutor. *and intern. 
Scjme things are better studied at the college, others in the school 
and commdntty. The Houston teacher Center includes 20 school 
districts and a large number of srhoqls?but today we Will restrict 
our visit to MacGregor llernentarv School, a predon^ihately black /' 
schcx)l just tl' mile fronv the university, where vve <an view the 
full range of school-orientecf ectivitibs. / 

During the week. prospective teachers comt? to.MacGregof on 
a prearranged sch(?dule \6 observe, collect ^d/ita. work as aides. 
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intern. Bui on this day. Robert Underhill with two doctoral stu- 
(fents and three classroom t^^'achers is supervising 60 prospective 
elementary teachers as they work with nearly 100 children. Each 
prospective teacher is tutoring one or two pupils in mathematics. 
He will demonstrate that he can diagnose each pupil s mathe- 
matics progress, design lessons to improve achievement, and 
demonstrate in the post-assessment that the pupil has made 
progress toward specified goals. 

Since learning is an individual endeavor, prospective teachers 
should spend much time with individual pupils. Working with 
classes of 25 tends to blur individuality for many beginners. 
Cues from the faster learners ^ave the erroneous impression 
that ail have learned. One-to-one contact and tutoring sltengih- 
ens teachin-g effectiveness by sensitizing the prospective teacher 
to indfvidual characteristics of students, and their reaction to 
his teaching actions. ,. u i u 

In the. third grade, an intern teaches the class while her 
' teachej arid a university supervisor observe. The intern has pre- 
viously demonstrated competencies in micro-teaching and tutorial 
settings; now she is integrating them 'nto a style which is 
uniquely ber own. Being abib to ask -r order questions or 
use positive reinforcement or diagnos. pupils mathematical 
achievement is not adequate; these must be integrated and 
thoughtfully used in a smooth teaching style which Bruce Joyce 
refers to as a "Wamless web" of actions. , ' 

The 'university supervisor is using a style of clinical super- 
vision developed by two University of Houston faculty members, 
lames Cooper and Aiidry Graves. Prior to instruction, the, pro- 
spective teacher discusses her plans and contingency plans with 
the supervisor; then they jointly determine which of the intern 
competencies the supervisor will collect data on. Following the 
lesson, feedback is based on data rather than conclusions about 
performance. Let's listen in to part of one sue h conference. \ 

Supervisor: "One of youf objectives was to stin^ulate cla^s dis- 
cussion so that at least half the students participated verbally, 
and all appeared to be interested. To determine the extent ^o* 
which this objective was met. I drew a diagram of your cla^.s and 
marked a tally for each student as he participated. Lets look at 
this chart." ■ 




Intern: ''Well, I did get more than half of the students in- 
volved, but it's obvious that mqs^^t the conversation came from 
one table. And that back' corner just did not seem to say 
anything/* 

Supervisor: ''Studenits^falk'^d 30 separate times, and 14 came 
from one table. Hovy^d yoo feel about that?" 

Intern: **l knew they WtfTe talking more than anyone else— it 
seemed that' ey^rytime someone in the class said something, they 
had an idea/to express: but ''Iv did not think they talked that 
much.'',/ '\ ^ 

Supemsor: "Did your location in the room have anything to 

dowith/tf" ;v / 



Intern: vWell, I did stand nq^t to that table; at the time it 
seemed the natural thing to do.'^ f 

Supervisor: "You atten^pted oh/ several occasions to bring in 
pupils in the back." 

Intern: "Yes, but they just didn't respond. Perhaps if I had 
changed my position at that time it might have helped. Also I 
might have asked a question and looked at them to encourage 
them to respond/' 

Supervisor: "Those artf good ideas, f also recorded the types 
of questions you askted and the replies pupils gave. You asked 
twelve questions. ..." 
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And so it goes; the supervisor' provides data upon which joint 
assessment can be made and improvements contemplated. This 
process was initiated in Phdst\ I and continues throughout the 
. • program. It is the result of one of the five propositions ypon 
.which the program was designed. . 

/ The glimpse»of the program in this section, of course, is not 
complete. Hopefully it does provide a flavor for the total program. 
In the next sections, more of the effort can be viewed from a 
theoretical and historical view. 




THE CBE DESIGN: UNSEEN PART OF THE ICEBERG 
Need for Design 

N^ost preparation programs in teacher education are charac* 
terized by their lack of unified, cohesive, directed efforts. There 
is a distinct lack of int^rrelatedness as many individual faculty 
In several departments each go their separate ways. The mot- 
tled patchwork called a curriculum often is a jumble of contra- 
dictions feats, old wives tales, un^xplained^and undefined theories, 
and little translatiofr .of theory into viable practice. Even that 
practice cannot be. used to improve the sttdeht or the program. 

Consequently, much of the teaching done by graduates of 
these programs relies on intuition, with the more perceptive 
teachers being more effective, not because of the training pro- 
gram but almost in spite' of it Reliance only on the intuitive 
^person suggests that there is no- distinct discipline of teacher 
education, and never could be. The. program at the University of 
Houston is predicated on the belief that thij| is not the case. 
Five propositions regarding the role of the teac^her were specified 
early in program design, ^nd form the basis for subsequent de- 
lineation of competencies and objectives, deyeJopment ofjn- 
structional materials, and design of evaluation procedures. 
fiy/e ProposUlons 

1. The feacher is a liberally educated person with a broad' 
background in his teaching field, this proposition emphasizes 
the responsibility of general education and major fields of study 
in the arts and sciences to provide a rich basis for teaching. Ac- 
tually, t>nly a small^ portion of a prospective teacher's profes- 
sional preparation occurs in the College of Educ^?tion (opl^ 
cf^dits. 43 for elementary and^lS for secondary are in^education). 
While recognizing the importahce of academippf^paration, it is 
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this professional proBraPi.whlch is competency-based and which 

is described here. . i. ^ ,...Wori» nr 

2 'The teacher re^lecfv in his actions that he n a s uderit of 

hufrtan behav/or." Teaching is •'\''PP5*^** • 'j'*'^'""'^^^^^^ 
knowledge alofte is not suf(icient. Teachers should f -"O"*'"^ 
the full range of competencies derived from psychology, multi- 
cultural education, socio-linguistics. sociology, philosophy, and 
anthropology. Further, such understandings are transtated mto 
actions wfiich reflect a realistic understanding of self and others 
The program includes a number of objectives re ated to this 
profiosition The testing program briefly described above or 
earlV portions of the program is designed to help prospecnve 
teacL^ better understand themselves their values and moti- 
vations, and their relationships With others This, self-understand- 
is basic for teachers who" may be helping ^tudents better 
understand themselves. A series of Qpti6na» affective modutes 
permit prospective teachers to explore competencies related to 
Sharing Self with Others: Communication: Listening and Re- 
sponding: Awareness of Self in Relation to Others: Communi- 
cation: One-way and Two-way: Professional Ethics: and^Group 
Process: Members of the counselor education faculty are avail- 
able when students request personal assistance: this support 
staff has been invaluable in personalizing the.program. . 

In a major part of the program, students choose comfjeten- 
cies from i wUJe range of the behavioral ,*c;eK|l 
about Piaget and other learning theorists. sociologiM prirtciples 
and trends, influences of multicultural edutallqii. aed-^he eyplv- 
ing city in America. The emphasis is on developfn^^kills and 
uJng them, and applying knowledge of the behav.orifl sciences 
in classroom practice. 

These two program aspects-self-understanding and fornial 
study of the behavioral sciences-support program elements de- 
rived from the premise that teachers who better underswnd 
themselves and others are likely to be more effective teachers. 

3 The teacher makes decisions on a rational basis. The r^ 
tional approach to decision making. aKd its attending Paradig.^ 
permeates the training program so thit '^c" prospective teacher 
can analy/e .important functions of his roles and the conse- 
quences of action. 4 
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Thf actions of the professional constitute an interrelationship 
between theoretic aKonsiilerations and. behavioral manifestations. 
The process includes fuur stages, i^) Goals and objectives are 
delineated and based on perceived needs. (2) Stiategies for 
achieving^ these goals and objectives are planned. (3) Plans for 
achieving goals and objectives are implemented. (4) The extent 
to which goals or objectives are achieved is evaluated. 

Some notes about this model are in order. First, it can be ap- 
plied to any professional action, whether it is teaching, self- 
development, or organising for management. Each requires goal 
setting, planning, acting, and evaluating., Second, the cycle some- 
times is completed quite rapidly while on Qt.her occasions it may 
require weeks or months: it is hot time-bound. Third, evaluation 
leads back to goal and objective setting— speculating on whether 
objectives are to be changed. «or implementation strategies, or 
both. ' 

This rational approach is predicated on the belief that whetr 
professionals systematically analyze important functions of their 
roles and evaluate, the consequences of their actions, they are 
more likely to be effective. Within the program, students are ex- 
posed to the rational approach to lesson planning where they 
diagnose learner needs, set objectives, plan to achieve objec- 
Nv ttves. teach, and evaluate results oi teaching on the basfs of ob- 
jectives achieved. Thi;i^protess is embedded early in the program 
in^ the micro-teachin| ji:Ss|(^s and later durin^^ f/iternship with 
classes of pupils. TKb process is integral tfi .c(|iiTic^ 
it is emphasized by^c;pu)\}<r'lors: it founts the; j^^^is for advisor 
discussions with studeirl^'^bout which' competeniries are to be 
demonstrated. ^ - 

\4. The toucher em/i/oys a wide variety of appropriate com- 
muWation and it^struaional strategies. This proposition is 
drawV) from the premise that teacher^ who have a wider reper- 
toire oi skills and techniques of instruc|ion. management, and 
communication are more likely to be effectiye.-At one point 
in the program, teaching tactics ^uch as quosjUonihg skills, set in- 
duction, and positive reinfoi'cement are studied and demonstrated 
inr'micro-teaching settings, titer, they are expected to be em- 
bt^dded in more, complex itistructional 'procedures. 

Some students learn to code and interpret the coding of their 
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classroom interaction, using schedules such "as those by Ned 
Flanders, Gene Hall. Chuck Galloway, or Irv 'Miller. All use a 
variety of data colleUion systems to describe teacher and stu- 
dent' actions. 

5. The teacher exhibits behavior which reflects professumal- 
ism. This includes the ability to work closely with other persons 
in solving problems as well as continued self-assessmontl Again. . 
the rational model is applied so that effectiveness can.be in- 
creased in an ever-changing social context.* 

. ^ Competencies 

The ii\e propositions whijih are described on the last ^pction 
AedpS'xhe generation of a set of competencies which are noted 
Kelow. For each of the competencies there is a descriptive state- 
ment providing the .^ Dader with some indication of the area of 
facJus for each of th^ competencies. Not included in the list are 
the many sub-competencies which are demonstrated by students 
during the various partV of the program. The prospective teacher: 

1. Oia^t^oses the l^artwrs emofkyial. social' pby*<icjii arfi/ 
intellectual neec/s. Draws upon knowledge of human growth and 
development , learning theories. soclal/culturaP foundations, as- 
sessment techniques; curriculum goats and content to gather in- 
formation about the leiiirner and to identify instructional needs.^ 

2. kloixtifies ainl/or specifies instructional gfw/i ami ob/ec- 
J fives <Mse(/ on leanter nee(/». ,Views the setting of instijuctional 

goals and objectives as a' key element in. the diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive model o\ instruction; reconciles curricular/educational 
goals with present level of learner needs: analyzes instructional 
goal^ lo identify knowledge, skills. «H4itudes needed ^.j:o acWeve 
those goals: states objectives' so that intent is coi^muhicated lo 

l((Mrnec.» * ' 

3. Dosf«ns instruction appropriat^e to i\pals ami ob/ecf/ves.^De- 
velops strategies for promoting achievement of instructional goals 
and objectives in which learner needs and instructional options 
are incorporatecj. > ^ » ^ ^ 

4. Implenwnis instruction that js consistoiU vvif/i plaih Designs 
strategic*s ^hich ha vc^^hje potential to promote learner achieve- 
ment of particular goals arid objectives. 



cifi (f*jrrH*r .iJiiVvfMM'nf jru/ insfna rjorij/ c^//c»<1'vi»nrvs. Con- 
strut ts diici Mpoiiitiofuili/r< fv.ilii.itidn proctHlurrs which us on 
•I vdriHv of godls' and ol)jc»c tivcs; lept^rb Ic^drniT drhicvemont 
through grdifes. consultdtions. checklists, and tht> liko: evaluates 
iiistructiondl ' c»ffc»clivem»ss by rcmipdring learner arhievemeiit 
with that expelled after givvn instrurtional experiences. 

6. Umk%\mvs info 'ms\niK\\iu\ thv culnn^l hackuwuinls of sfu- 
c/erirs.« Incorporates matc>rials, example's, illustrations, verbal and 
nonveibal (ommunication patterns, motivators and reinforc'ers 
from learner's background— race, language, sex roles, socioeco- 
nomic k»vel. nationality, etc —so that learner is able to identify 
wfth rontv/nt. processes, and intendeci outcomes of instructiori. 

7. Oc^monsfrafe^ . a reperfo/re of instructional modvls aru/^ 
teacfiinfi skills approfniatv to spvcifial obyecr/ves ant/ ro parf icu- 
hf /earners. Describes and dc>monstrates a variety of instruc- 
tional models. Use<^ appropriate rtiodels of instruction based upon 

' the subjec t, objectives, and nec*cls of learners. ^ 

8. Prcmiofes e//ecfive parrerns of^ classroom communication, 
^Rc>ic)gni/es the value of effective communication; accepts and 
supports idcras of others; strives for more productive communi- 
cations; and c>ni()uragc>s interaction among all members of the 
.group. i 

9. Vsps resources appropriate to instnictional objoctiy/o^, Oper- 
.ates audiovisual equipnient. makers instructional materials ap- 
propriate to objects, and identifiers sources of ^instructional 
materials. Individuali/c*s resources in classroom and uses com- 
munity facilities for instructional purposes. 

10. \fofi/rars procvsst^ and oufcome^ durinfi instruction and 
moditif^s instruction on basis of feedback. Demonstrates Sensiti- 
vity to classroom indicators which allov^> for making on-line de* 
cisiuns regarding success of instructional processes and learner 
achievement. 

11. D(*nioosfrafes an adi*tiuate knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter which she/he is preparinf^ to reach. DemonstrJites a broad 
background as a liberally educated person, and an in-depth knowl- 
edge of the fields of study in teaching major. Desci^ibes content, 
placement, and sequence of subject matter boirig taught to 
learners.. / 
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12. Uses xirganizational and mapaaement skills to fadlitate 
and maintain social, emotional, physical, and intellectual growth 

. 61 learners. Establisht". a mandgt?mcnt system that facilitates in- 
dividual achievement and .personal growth: organizes and facil- 
itates productive group interaction; and establishes positive socio- 
emotional relationships with learhers. Creates and - maintains a 
supportive physical dnd socioemptional climate which promotes 
productive group interaction and pr<, ifles for individual needs ' 
of learners. 

13. Identifies and reacts with sefisifivify to the needs and 
feelings of self and others. Demonstrates a concern for the needs 
of learners: recognizes that as a member of a. learning group, 
the teacheR has needs which must be met in, a teaching-learning 
situation; ahd reacts to meet the needs of both learners and self. 

' 14. Exhibits openness and flexibility in makug' rational 
decisions, parches continually for way% to improve instructi»wal 
effectiveness. Listens critically to ideas of others; bases decisions 
upon best available data. 

15. Works effectively as a member of a professional teHm. 
Works witi'i other professionals, paraprofessionals, and lay- 
persons in brder to achieve commonly shared goals: displays be- 
haviors consistent with the goals and ethics of the teaching pro* 
fession. 

16. Analyzes professional cffectiy/eni^ss .and continually strives 
to increase effectiveness. Uses a variety of observational and 
analytic procedures to study teaching effectiveness; examines 
the consequences of teaching by focusing on learner objectives 
and instructional outcomes. 

As the reader glances through the competencies described 
above the question must come to mind; "Isn't this what all 
teacher education- efforts are designed to focus on? . Don't all 
effective teachers perform these global goals?" The answer, of 
course. Is yes and effectivie teachers demonstrate these compe- 
tencies in their own unique ways. . ' 

CBTE proponents, however, hold prospective teachers account- 
able for demonstrating minimal competence prior to certifica- 
tion. To more fully explore this area, the reader must explore 
the decision-making process in CBTE. In most experience-based 
teacher education efforts, the assumption 1$ that the more ex- 
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periences and: niore varied experiences a prospective teacher 
has* the better prepared he will be for teaching. The key in- 
structor decision is: what things can I have the student dp in this 
course? In competency-based efforts the decision is a different 
one. The decision becomes: what competencies do f expect of the • 
teacher? Toward this end, CBTE proponents note an important 
principle— prospective teachers are held accountable' for the 
demonstration of competencies, not for the afqui^ition of coiri- 
petencies. In other words, the student is expected to demonstrate 
(Tompetente; and how he achieves thi%competeiice is up to him. 
The instructor's role ^is facilitjition— helping students identify 
means'to achieve or Increase competencies. 

Assessment of lhe Achilles Heel 

A question: often asked by visitors to the CBE program is "How 
do you eyaluate the effectiveness of students in achieving these 
competencies?!' And our response is, "Not very well!'' 

The assessment problem is one of the knottiest puzzles faced 
by anyone attempting to assess human behavior, and particularly 
/ ' as assessment relates to the complex intellectual tasks and skills 
and attitudes of teaching. In the firs^olace, we are not certain 
that these pahrticular competencies areihe precise competencies 
teachers should demonstrate.' Thus throughout the program devel* , 
opment we ^ ave treated them as untested hypotheses while 
studying these competencies as they relate to teaching in dif*^ 
ferent school settings. Second* for each competency, the critical 
level below which an individual is not successful^ or a Jevel above 
which it does not seem to affect teaching effectiv€ness> have not 
been established. Research in the behavioral sciences, dnd par- 
ticularly in teacher education, has been extensive, yet powerfully^ 
integrated studies rigoroutjy applied have ^ ndtl demonstrated 
strong relationships between specific teacher competencies and 
student outcomes. This lack of relationship seems to apply equally 
to knowledge of content and instructional strategies. Thus, it 
has been difficult for us to identify competencies and to specify 
levels which would be acceptable for beginning practitioners* 

The process is further complicated by our Jack of sophis- 
tication in assessment. While assessment of cognitive knowledge 
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has progressed ronsiderably during the past^two decades, the 
ass€«ssment of tcMcher performanrl^ remains crude. These most 
troublesome problems confou* * any professional preparation 
program, and become acute in CBE because qf their central and 
crucial nature. It is important that the reader recognize these 
caveats and our own concerns as he specplales with us on how 
competencies are evaluated in the program. 

To provide some indication of how assessment is accomplished, 
however, consider the following excerpt describing how one stu- 
dent focused on her own professional growth: 

CIddys knew that one of the key skills she needed to work on 
. for first-level certification as an elementary teacher was question- 
ings When she thought bdck to hei days in public school she was 
amazed at how her teachers could ask questions. She even re- 
membered that some teachers seemed to ask questions thdt called 
only for memory responses, while others coukl really 2ing students 
with thought*provoking questions. 

- Her instructor had given her a three-fold prescription on ques- 
tioning during her last video-tape analysis: 

1. Work on asking higher order questions. 

2. Work on asking probing questions. 

3. Practice "wait time/* 

She could see from watching her video-tape with her instructor 
that her questioning skills left much to be desired. She had worked 
on it. even making cards with questions noted on them in advance, 
but her lack of skill was still evident. She wondered how those 
teachers whom she "remembered had been able to think of such 
questions on the spur of the moment. 

Gladys had already tested out of a module on identifying higher 
order questions. She kAew all about categorizing questions ac- 
cording to Sanders' and Bloom's taxonomies. That wasn't hard at 
all. not nearly so hard as asking" those kinds of questions In a 
classroom. . 

Three modules that focusei' on the elements of her prescrip- 
tion were available in the bookstore, so she bought them and set 
to work. Each module was pretty much the same in style. Each 
began with a list of objectives, then had a prospectus telling why 
the skills were important (she already knew why they were im- 
portant!). They then Included written descriptions of dassroom In- 
cidents where teachers used the skills. Gladys could choose to view 
elementary or secondary classroom incidents. Virhlch showed teach- 
ers using these skills. Some practice exercises followed, and then 
there were instructions on how to complete the module by demon- 
strating the skill herself. In each case, Gladys was to submit a 
teaching vignette on video-tape that showed her using the skill. 



She knew from .pd^t enptTieme that sh^ would not only have to 
demofiMrate the skill but that she also must be able to identity 
when she employed tlu.* skill and why in the presence of her in- 
structor while viewing the tape. 

Gladys considered how strange she had found the testing pro* 
cedure to be in her competency-based teacher education program. 
In other college courses she was e)(pected to perform^/rnosi of the 
time on written tests. In this program the instructors enp^ed to- 
see her teach, using the skills she was supposed to be learning. 
When she entered the program she was given a blank videotape 
thatone instructor had called a *'rir<ular blue book.** She had more , 
one-to-one contact, with her instructors than she had ever experi- * 
enced before with teachers, lust one video-tape viewing session 
took 45 rpinutes. It was no wonder the instructors had designed 
supporting modules that' called for a minimum of instructor input. 

Gladys also thought back to her coi^cern that since the objec- , 
lives were all written down and the s^me for everyone that she 
would have to teach like everyor>e else. She found that when, she 
taught, however, 'She was unique and that ^er instructors did not 
try to make her teach like everyone else. In fact, her counselor 
kept insisting that she incorporate her ciwn unique teachftig style. 
The indlviflual skills she acquired then became part of her own 
repertoire. Right tnow she knew she/rould lectiire because feedback 
^ from her pupils on taped lessons had beeii encellent, but she didn't 
' like to lecture, so she rarely did. She liked the school experiences* 
since they gave her opportunities to practice with live kids. . • . ' 

^excerptcnJ from Hall. Gene and )ones« Howard Competency- 
Basel/ fducarion: A Process tor the Improvement of iaucation, 
Prentice-Hall (In press) Used with permission of the authors. 

One very obvious fact emerges from Gladys' description: she 
will never reach the point where she cann9t improve. This leads 
us tea second key area of decisiori making in the CBTE models-* 
the definition of a program. While most experienced«b^sed teacher 
education efforts consist of courses> there is litjie coordination of 
efforts among course.s. A truism in most professional schools is 
that the prerequisites placed in the catalog rarely mean anything. 
Most CBTE program developers, however, look at the program as 
a coordinated and highly interrelated sequence, a sequence 
which provides students with the opportunity for constant growth 
throughout their careers. 

One other very obvious fact is th^ the competencies listed 
on pages 20-22 are never fully accomplished. Even the most highly 
proficient teacher cannot claim to be perfect. CBTE efforts pro- 



vide a preservice^inservire confinuum which focuses on con- 
tinued growth for teachers, for exai«ple, Gladys* in her se^arch 
^for questioninn^kills. was focusing on one small part of Com- ^ 
pettfnc;y^5: DEMONSTRATING A REPERTOIRE OF INSTRUC- i 
TIONAL MODELS AND TEACHING SKILLS APPROPRIATE TO 
SPECIFIC OBIECTIVES. Other instructional materials are de- 
signed to push Gladys to use her gained questioning skills in, 
demonstrating mduciive teaching models, advance organizer 
models, etc. 

As a key part in the instruction^ decision making. CBTE 
program builders must identify what indicators they will accept 
as evidence of minimal competence prior toJ^ certification. These/ 
indicators are then specified for students— Gladys knew that she 
haci to demonstrate questioning skills prior to certification. 

Progikm Seqiieiice ^ , 

« 

'^" he list of competencies on pages 20-22 provides a logical co- 
'^^t»sion:jt does not. however, suggest the order in which sub- 
competencies or objectives are most ^effectively learned. The 
\ Houston program relied heavily^^r this sequencing ofi the ra- 
-nionale and supporting research of the concerns model developed ^ 
,i>y Frances Fuller of the R*D Center for Teacher Education at^ 
^ jfi?' University of Texas at Austin Fuller postulates that the pro- 
*sp^ctive teacher goes through a describable series or concerns. 
^ the beginning, he typically is concerned with himself; he* 
,.riises questions such as "How adequate am I?" and "Where do 
I stjnd?" He seldom asks. "Wh^re do I stand a teacher?", 
"Are my pupils leariyhg- what Tm teachinfe?", or "How can I 
Improve myself.as'a teacher?" These latterTquestlons dre asked 
only after teaching and other experiences witwstudents. 

While there isJle;iibility in sTudent sche^duling, experiences ^ 
generated for stf^enu in the progranrwere typically sequenced 
using the concerns model. Beginning students, most of whom 
were at early Concerns, visited in public schools where they 
focused on getting to know the school and seeing the school 
operation from the other side of the teacher's desk. On campus, 
they interacted through affective modules designed to help them 
consider why they were in teacher jBducation. In addition, begin- 



ning teachihg skill modules introduced 'them tb tjctics f ir in- 
struction. Peer tedching seUions with video-taping were foiiowed 
by feedback **ssi(ins withlan^ instructor a^d/or peeri. The psy- 
chological tesiiing sessions describrd earlidr were also 'held dur- 
ing this period. All of these experiences were designed to^push' 
students into a concern abbut teaching tasks and pupil needs. 

fn the second level of concerns^ in the Fuller model, pro- 
spective teachers reflect ^(onci^rnis aboui themsc^lves is teachers. 
They are concf^rned about rhv*ir ^ility to*&urvive as teachers in 
a school situation, about suih things as,,discipline.'peer pressures, 
and approval from cooperating teachers -and principals. While 
-they notice and work with individual students in their experiences, 
they stid concern themselves with the job. rather than the out- 
comes 'they as teachers have for students. Prospective . teachers 
who have reached the second lev^l of concerns are re^uy to as* 
sume a teaching assistant role in th«k classroom rather than^.a^ 
teacher aide role. . i 

On campus, objectives were designed to promote more effec- 
tive teaching: experiences focused on advanced teaching skills 
with more video-taping and feedba^ck sessions. Soc^o-cultural 
modules sensitf/ed students to ilie impact of cultural* ^nd, physi- 
cal environments on their ^chool expediences. While the major- 
ity of objectives focused oh the theory and use of instructional 
pfioii^s in the classroom, one module werit^beyond this. The 
Phenomenoiogical Module focUsed o'h a consequence objective. 
In this module, the prospective Wacher was expected *to demon- 
strate innreased self-concept of individual students as a result? of 
interactipn with the prospective teacher. This was the first of a 
'number of subsequehf objectives in the prdgram. ^ 

Frederick McDonald writes ftiat "The ultiffiate justification of 
any program is the evidence that its teachers can and dp hel||^ 
children learn." The concern of a teacher for his. impact on stu- 
dents is a Level III concern and typically is hot achieved in initial 
phases of preparation. In designing this program, a basic premise 
was that this third level of concern^for impact on students—; 
was our goal for all prospective teachers, and that activities 
would reflect student growth in this direction. . 

In the latter portipn of the program/prior to internship. pro*> 
.spective teachers translated generic skills and achievements into 




specific objectives related to their major are^ of teaching. Sec- 
ondary education majors examined materials, resources, pfo- 
grams, and instructional procedure's for their major teaching 
field. Elementary education students explored areas related to 
teaching elementary pupils— reading, mathematics, social stucjljes^ 
language arts, and science. Options permitted some individual- 
i|r^tion as student^ concentrated or\ one or more academic fields, 
th^'tutoring experiences in mathematics, previously described, . 
illuUrate how by working with one learner, the prospective 
teacher is drawn toward a concern for him and movement to* 
ward impact .concerns. 

One point of contention between CBTE proponents and op- 
ponents is vJhether or not it is possible to look at the teaching, 
act and focus on specific teacher skills. Opponents argue that 
the gestalt of the teaching act is the important thing; fragment- 
ing the teaching act into small incremental parts destroys the 
art oUeaehing: Proponents, recognize this danger but argue that 
it is only through this view^^f the teaching act as being made of 
mailer parts that prbspective professionals can focus on their 
own ^ersonal growth. \n%mt existing CBTE efforts students are 
expected to p^it it «:ll together prior to certification and to con*, 
tinue growing curing their careers. 

In the Houstt>n prognm, the last portion of the progfam was 
internship' or stuient teaching Successful demonstration of com-o 
petenties was expected in this setting, just as earlier in his pro- 
gram he waiWptcted to demonstrate these competencies in 
simulated, peer, and small-group situations. In addition, he was 
Expected to bring about pre-deiermined changes in students. 
The prpspeitlve teacher was held accountable for both affective 
and cognitive changes. Successful completion of internship and a 
recommendation for certification^ depended on his stud^ts' 
performances and attitudes and his personal gestalt. 

In Conclutton 

Will we continue the program? Definitely yesf The long hoiirs 
and frustrating experiences with maierials inadequacies, equip- 
ment breakdowns, inadequate assistance, frustrated staff, arid 
questioning colleagues are put in positive, perspective by the 
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entidi of an evolving and more effective^ teacher preparation 
program. That h our lommitmc^nt. This fall the program is being 
expan^led to* include 1800 stiidents. Next spring it will accom- 
modate the entjreyuridergraduate education student- body. 2500 
potential tCiichersr 



. This book and others in the scries are made available at low 
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of the nature of the educative process and the relation of edu- 
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